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SUSTAINING THE CHILD IN HIS IMPAIRED HOME* 


Exie E. Welsch, M.D. 
Child Psychologist 
New York, New York 


That every child needs a home and family of his own is 
generally accepted today. How we sustain that home, 
despite its inadequacies, is a challenge of casework 


practice. 


For many reasons we tend to lose sight of the posi- 
tive values of a child’s own home—although it sounds 
a little startling to say so. Our culture, religious 
tenets, and ideals for our country are based on the 
concept that a strong family unit is a mainstay emo- 
tionally, economically, culturally, spiritually. That 
we have tended to lose sight of it in certain instances 
has resulted, I believe, not because of a departure 
from this goal, but rather because certain problems, 
attitudes and pressures have become deterrents in 
professional work. 

The question of maintaining a child in his own 
home, even though its functioning is impaired, arises 
because institutions and foster homes are full, waiting 
lists are long and furthermore, it has been found that 
some children do not respond to these forms of care. 
In fact, group placement and foster home care, each 
in turn, became popularly “‘the answer” for troubled 
children in troubled homes. I hope that now the idea 
of possibly keeping a child in his own home, excellent 
as it is, will not become a panacea in professional 
circles. I do hope that serious consideration of main- 
taining a child in his own home represents rather a 
broadening of our perspectives so that it may be 
added to the variety of plans that may possibly be 
suitable for a particular child and for a particular 
family. Thus we can add to our resources for children. 

Determination as to whether a child should be 
maintained in his own home must be predicated on 
intimate knowledge of three areas: first, the positives 
and strengths in the home; second, the nature and 
degree of the pathology; and third, the adequacy of 
community resources which can be used to supple- 
ment what the impaired family cannot give, and 
which simultaneously contributes to the healthy 
growth of the child. 

In order to find out about these, a careful diag- 
nostic study must be made of the three areas. This 
must be followed by an evaluation of the facts 
gathered. Then a plan can emerge. These two steps 
of diagnostic study, followed by an evaluation of the 
facts, gives us the basis for making an appropriate 
plan for a child. 





* Both Dr. Welsch’s article and Mrs. Gordon’s which follows 
were presented at the Annual Meeting of the Welfare and Health 
Council, Child Division, May 6, 1953, Hotel Biltmore, New York. 
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One of the difficulties in making appropriate use of 
known resources and of making such studies is that 
in fact we do not yet know all the factors that go into 
successful study and use of the various resources. We 
need more clinical research on which we can base ever 
more skillful planning for children. 


Own Home of Primary Importance 


I believe that the first consideration of possible 
resources for the child should be that of utilizing his 
own home. The purpose of the diagnostic evaluation 
of the home is to determine what exists in the child’s 
own home that contributes soundly and basically to 
his total growth, physically, emotionally, intellec- 
tually and socially, and especially to discover the 
positive ties that have deep and lasting values for 
the child. 

To review briefly, the goal of growing up from 
infancy to adulthood is to produce a person who is as 
stable and responsible as possible; one who has 
achieved a degree of security, capacity for personal 
satisfactions, relative self-dependence, critical judg- 
ment, and an ability for give-and-take in personal 
relationships. Such a person is able to “give” to 
friends, family, children, job and his community. The 
initial impetus toward achieving these goals rests in 
the qualitative loving and security the child receives 
in his first years. As the child grows up the genuine 
and qualitative love he receives remains as an essen- 
tial factor. Added to this are the necessities for mak- 
ing friends outside the home, recreation, venturing 
and experimenting in accordance with age and capac- 
ity as appropriate, and education with vocational 
goals. Ties to parents are gradually and healthily 
loosened in an organic sense so that a child may be 
free gradually to achieve a sense of self, a sense of 
existence as a person in his own right. His special 
emotional ties with parents remain, but change quali- 
tatively from the physical and affectional needs of the 
utterly dependent infant to the kind of devotion and 
affection wherein as adults there is an acceptance of 
each other. It should become a special kind of related- 
ness based on feelings of affection and on positive 
experiences, but also including the vicissitudes that 
parents and children experience in living with each 
other over the years. 
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Determining Positives of Home 


This perspective is known but sometimes it re- 
mains academic and not practically useful because of 
certain blind spots to which we as professionals are 
subject. For instance, we tend to over-idealize gen- 
“good home” for a child. We talk 
about a child’s need for love, affection and security 


erally what is a 


and how sensitive he is to parental feelings and attt- 
tudes. When we see vicissitudes in the home, we tend 
to overlook the love that also ties the child to that 
same home. Love is love and thus positive in a 
nuclear sense, whether it is a lot or a little, deep or 
shallow. 

So it is good to refresh oneself about the variations 
in everyday homes. They too have vicissitudes. 
Another factor is that people who work with children 
frequently have a strong prejudice in favor of chil- 
dren and a conscious and/or unconscious dislike for 
parents. This factor may be one of the important 
reasons why the field to date has not given sufficient 
recognition to the values of a child’s own home. 

A report on the parent is often to the effect that he 
or she is nervous, says they have done everything for 
the child and he still misbehaves, they cannot do a 
thing with him. Often parents will berate the child in 
front of the worker to show how firm they have tried 
to be, but to no avail. Parents are described as 
evasive and as telling stories that do not hold to- 
gether. Furthermore, if the parent has no great 
awareness of the needs of the child and shows little 
interest at the time in learning more, it is easy to 
come to the conclusion that these are definitive 
factors indicating need for removal of the child from 
the home. 

However, most of the responses of the parent 
initially must be seen as defensive. Their uncoopera- 
tiveness, hostility, evasiveness, must be seen as their 
reaction to the threat of criticism of their adequacy 
as a parent and as a person. Some of their inadequacy 
is usually already known or sensed by them. They 
have struggled with the problem long before an 
agency was ever aware of its existence even though 
their efforts have been feeble and unsuccessful. But 
to be faced with all kinds of data documenting these 
painful facts is understandably very difficult. Natu- 
rally all their defenses come to the fore. 

It is important to observe initial defenses but these 
are not sufficient data upon which to make an evalua- 
tion of a home. The diagnostic study revolves around 
learning about the real character of the family, the 
meaning of the parents to the child, the values of the 
home and child to the parents, and the real potential 
of the parents as people and as parents. 
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Such a basic diagnostic appraisal must be three. 
pronged in approach: 

(1) getting to know the parents, 

(2) the child, 

(3) and viewing the general setting in which they have been 

functioning. 

If the ultimate plan is to maintain the child in his 
own home, you are now armed with a sharper aware. 
ness of the positive values and strengths on which 
you can help to build a more stable and satisfying 
home life for all members of the family and simul. 
taneously be aware of the difficulties in the home, 
some of which may or may not be modifiable. 

The professional person making such an evaluative 
study must have skill, perceptiveness, objectivity 
and freedom from preconceptions in any of the afore. 
mentioned areas, and have a capacity for making 
balanced evaluations of findings. 

Perhaps I should recognize at this point that you 
may be disappointed if I do not stipulate with some 
definiteness when you have enough in a home to keep 
a child there and when you do not. I find this impos- 
sible to do on two grounds. One is the need for more 
research. The other is that the factors we find during 
a diagnostic study are so complicated, numerous and 
interrelated that definitive conclusions can be made 
only in relation to a particular family. 

Most troubled families who come to the attention 
of a social agency are essentially marked by social, 
economic, and environmental difficulties. Parents as 
well as children react to the depressing influences of 
low incomes, irregular or inadequate employment, 
poor housing, and social prejudices. They, too, re- 
spond with a lowered threshold of strength and sta- 
bility in their parenting and personal lives. 

But there are two facets to this kind of pathology. 
One is that it is not necessarily unchangeable or 
unmodifiable. As housing projects go up, recreation 
centers open, all-day neighborhood programs ex- 
pand, health centers develop, many of these environ- 
mental influences can be modified sufficiently to tip 
the proportion and balance toward good mental 
health, and away from the problems that could lead 
to breakup of the family unit. 

Another facet is that even depressed personalities 
retain remarkable viability given help, support, and 
removal of external threat so they are not constantly 
kept on the defensive. 


Focus now on Basic Strengths 


In the past pathology has assumed the primary 
focus and has more or less distorted awareness of 
total and integrated personality development and 
functioning. We are all more or less expert in seeking 
and seeing the pathological, the destructive in per- 
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sonality functioning, but often we are less skilled in 
evaluating the ego strengths and potentialities of the 
individual. In recent years this has been assuming its 
rightful place in our concept of total personality. It is 
now felt more constructive and helpful to view the 
basic strengths in a personality, and then to evaluate 
what the pathology has done to it. One has to be 
aware of the limitations that pathology imposes, but 
all pathology is not rigidly encompassing and it may 
operate in a modified way when strengths are encour- 
aged. The balance of total personality functioning 
may be thus altered. 

These concepts are basic in making a social 
diagnosis and therapeutic plan. A major challenge of 
the diagnostic study is to find the nature and source 
of the deep, pervasive ties in a family. The quality of 
the loving from the various members of the family 
group must be evaluated. That some amount of good 
qualitative loving exists for most children from their 
parents is to be expected. However, to determine the 
quantity of love, and whether it is sufficient in 
amount and continuity (for instance, the parent who 
blows hot and cold with his affection so that the child 
is in constant confusion and frustration) requires 
great skill and clinical experience. It is my observa- 
tion that not lack of love per se is most harmful to 
the child, but rather when loving is inconsistent, 
abortive, or too tenuous. It is as if the child has 
glimpses of this warming and satisfying emotion, but 
like the will o’ the wisp is never caught, and being so 
elusive cannot gratify him. 

When the parents’ own biographical past is such 
that serious impairment exists in relation with their 
children, it is the diagnostic job to try to find out 
what seem to be the potentialities for more stable and 
consistent giving within the personality of the parent. 
Children have remarkable resiliency in their capacity 
to respond if the quality of parental loving is im- 
proved. Thus where casework help is possible and 
feasible to sustain the parent, the child is helped. 
Therefore, much of the “‘sustaining” of a child in his 
impaired home rests with constructive work with the 
parents. The child, too, may well need support from 
the caseworker to help him through the period of 
improvement in the family situation. But when you 
address yourself to the evaluation of marginal situa- 
tions, you have to inquiré into every qualitative and 
positive detail that becomes apparent, or that you 
believe might be lurking somewhere behind the 
pathology. 


Once I saw a family of five children ranging from 5 to 15 years 
of age, wherein the mother had developed over the years a par- 
anoid schizophrenic reaction and finally had to be hospitalized. 
The placement agency wondered if the children were too damaged 
to ever fit into a foster home. 
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On examination, the children seemed fine. They were normally 
upset at their mother’s enforced absence, but aside from that 
seemed to have normal enough interests, friends, and good adjust- 
ment in school. We could not understand it. 

However the case study revealed that while the mother never 
had friends outside the home and had always been formal with the 
neighbors, she had devoted herself to her family. Although always 
a little rigid in her demands on the children, and an overcarefulness 
about their associates, she loved the children, played with them, 
seemed to try to make the home a self-sufficient little paradise. 
She kept them too closely in some respects, but they made friends 
at school, related to other adults, and the older ones belonged to 
a school club. 

The father, a quiet but solid person, also loved his family and 
gave them more freedom and confidence than did the mother. For 
years he had a modest, semi-skilled job and was highly regarded 
by his fellow workers. 

As the mother became more acutely ill, her paranoid projections 
impelled her to demand that the children stay closer to her. Some- 
times she would not let them go to school. For awhile the father 
was able to neutralize her demands. During this time the older 
children as well as the father tried to reassure the mother and 
soothe her nerves, which drew them more closely together. This 
group also protected the younger children. 

The father was shattered when his wife’s paranoid projections 
involved him. In the wake of his wife’s going to the hospital he was 
so upset he felt that placement was the only possible plan for the 
children until their mother should get well. 


The worker’s excellent social study of the family 
led to a plan for a housekeeper while the mother was 
away. The caseworker implemented plans for broader 
experiences for the children at the settlement house, 
after school programs, summer camp, crafts classes to 
help them rebound from the increasing constrictions 
imposed upon them by a mother who became in- 
creasingly sick. The caseworker also talked with the 
children about their own worries and guilt in connec- 
tion with the mother’s illness, and helped them 
delineate the sick and the well they had felt from 
the mother in recent months. 

When the mother came home she was not entirely 
well. But her family had together gained strength and 
understanding during her absence The children had 
developed as individuals. The stronger family unit 
helped her convalescence. 

Another family in which four children were deemed 
“neglected” was brought to the attention of a foster 
care agency. 

The mother and father were indeed inadequate in every tech- 
nical sense of the word. The father, an unskilled laborer, had only 
seasonal jobs which paid poorly. Public funds supplemented their 
meager income. The mother handled the budget poorly and fre- 
quently did not pay rent or gas and electric bills so that the 
family was periodically threatened by eviction from their poor 
slum dwelling or the cutting off of utilities. A worker, who could 
see her only briefly once a month at the time of the arrival of the 
check, simply went over the budget. The mother would agree to 


carry out the budget but the next month it would be the same 
story. 


Meantime the children were out of school frequently with 
respiratory illnesses. Sometimes they just truanted. When they 
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truanted, they stayed out of sight of the mother and the house. 
Miraculously they got into no more difficulties than a few minor 
thefts. When the attendance officer visited the home, the mother 
said in despair that she could do nothing with the children. At 
other times it was noted that she made all kinds of excuses to 
protect the children, and even hid them when she spotted the 
attendance officer or the social worker coming. 

When a visiting nurse came, whose work did not concern either 
the budget or school attendance, the mother told her of the woeful 
lite she had had since she was ten after her mother died. She had 
been very dependent on her own mother. She had stopped school 
in a few years, having reached only the 6th or 7th grade. Her 
father became demoralized after his wife’s death; she went out to 
work and married very early. 

She married an older man whose work potential was low, so she 
still had not found the dependency and security she sought as an 
extension of her own dependent and deprived childhood. But she 
told the nurse with pride about how she had helped her husband 
through a long and serious illness early in their marriage, and how 
her children had been sickly but she nursed them. 

The mother was not strong. She never got out of the home 
although her husband did have a glass of beer with some of his 
friends occasionally. She “borrowed” money from the rent or the 
gas and electricity to let the kids go to a movie every week or two. 
When they were out of the house, it gave her rest, too, and she 
knew where they were if they were in the movies and that they 
were warm. 

It was an extremely poor and bare small apartment they lived 
in. Discouraged about their drab living quarters, she also, with 
some guilt, had “borrowed” money from another part of the tight 
budget to buy some brightly colored oil cloth for the dining table 
and to edge some shelves. 

The mother told of making over an old calico housedress of hers, 
with some ric-rac on it, in hopes of enticing her 10-year-old daugh- 
ter back to school with a ‘“‘new” dress. The nurse heard more 
details of the mother’s genuine but not too effective efforts at 
family feeling—giving to the 
family. The mother functioned like a retarded person although we 
did not know how much of the retardation was due to limited 


maintaining some kind of home 


endowment and how much was due to years of living under de- 
pressing life conditions. It was probably some of both. The nurse 
did not learn more of the potentialities of the father, except that 
he played rummy sometimes with the older children. 


Thorough Study Necessary 


Nine people from seven agencies had a long con- 
ference to see what to do with this family. The truant 
officer told his story. The school counselor said the 
children rated low on tests and were not interested in 
school. The investigator told of the mother’s irre- 
sponsibility about the stipulated budget. 

The nurse told her story of the inadequate and 
feeble but genuine and warm interest the mother 
seemed to have in her home and family, how she 
was not strong with the children, was too lenient, 
could never follow through on anything she asked or 
demanded of them. 

Discussion resulted in deciding that the glimpses 
seen by the nurse should be pursued and that the 
father should also be talked to to find out about his 
potentialities, feelings, and role. Here obviously were 
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problems that would seem to have a chronicity, 
Could the feeble and embryonic strengths glimpsed 
here be developed? Could someone work along with 
this family for an extended period to evaluate the 
potential of this home more intimately? Could help 
be available for long-time care to supplement the 
dependency of this family? 

Family services were skimpy in that area. It 
seemed that no one could take on the job. The 
chronicity of the case was abhorrent to some and 
could not be accepted by their agencies. Others had 
not the time with short staff and huge caseloads, 
Others had to focus on working with people who 
could “benefit” from casework help. Neither home- 
maker nor casework services seemed available. 

The nurse offered medical care from the hospital, 
took responsibility for making the appointments and 
agreed to work out a diet within the budget. The 
children’s frequent sniffles, lassitude and irritability 
were doubtless basically abetted by their chronic 
malnutrition. The mother and father were doubtless 
subject to the same insidious physical disability. 

After this bright ray of positive approach, the 
conference bogged down—no one to help the family 
in their everyday living. Someone suggested the chil- 
dren go to a temporary shelter or temporary foster 
home. What would this mean? The mother’s sole 
interest in her home and family, ineffectual as it was 
in many ways, would be taken away. The children 
would be deprived of the parental interest and affec- 
tion they knew existed. Of course one would theo- 
retically wish stronger parents, a more stimulating 
home. But this was their family; they belonged. One 
great difficulty revealed at the conference was the 
disparity between 


people’s needs. 


accepted agency function and 


So here was a family into which a lot of profes- 
sionals’ time had been put over the years. A lot of 
time and money had gone into the current effort. If 
somewhere in the community there could have been 
found an agency that had the perspective and the 
function to do a thorough-going diagnostic job, con- 
ceptualized on a broad basis, and starting with the 
health in the home rather than the pathology or 
limitations, a family such as this would at least have 
had a sufficient diagnostic-therapeutic effort given to 
explore wherein it could be helped to a more adequate, 
if not perfect, level of functioning and happiness. 


Sustaining Home is Challenge to Casework 


I have seen many children plummeted into tempo- 
rary care when an emergency arose. But I do believe 
that with a stronger emphasis on prevention, a more 
ingrained belief that even emergencies arise out of 
their own historical background, and that homes and 
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families hold many positive and constructive roots 
and undercurrents that may potentially be built 
upon, that sudden and premature separation of par- 
ents and children can often be avoided. To use 
temporary care as a device to offer respite for chil- 
dren and home may sometimes have merit. In such 
cases it should really be temporary, appropriately 
planned, have a specific goal and function, i.e., be 
done with a planned objective and have really in- 
tensive casework available for both the children and 
parents. During prolonged stays in “temporary 
care,” the adjustment is difficult to evaluate regard- 
less of whether it is going well or badly. 

But if we keep in mind that parents and children 
are integral counterparts of each other, and that each 
has a deep and abiding emotional relatedness with 
each other, we shall indeed retain a primary interest 
in giving families every opportunity to stay together. 


In summary then, sustaining the child in his own 
impaired home presents a challenge for skilled case- 
work services which can make careful diagnostic 
evaluations of a family. Such evaluation must include 
exploration of both the quality and quantity of ego 
strengths of the individuals and of the family in the 
aggregate. Casework services must be available to 
help the growth of the personalities in the family 
group. Furthermore, being aware of the limitations 
of the impaired family, casework must find concrete 
supportive resources in the community to round out 
and supplement the deficiencies within the family. 

The good, hard, sensitive and skillful work that is 
put into the study, planning and service to children 
and their families will bear fruit in more happy and 
appropriate living for parents and children as it is 
based on a real knowledge and respect of the human 
beings involved and their importance to each other. 


LIMITATIONS OF FOSTER HOME CARE 


Henrietta L. Gordon 


Editor, Child Welfare 


The author suggests that the profession, while fully 
aware of the benefits children derive from foster home 


placement, must guard against the indiscriminate use of 
this type of care. 


SocrAaL workers are having a difficult time assess- 
ing foster home care realistically. Many who have 
witnessed how hurt children can be by a disturbed, 
rejecting parent and at the same time how children 
have blossomed in the warmth of a foster home, are 
inclined to over-rate the foster home program. Fre- 
quently they fail to recognize that a child may not be 
able to take the loving care proffered so generously 
just as they may fail to recognize the worth that even 
a troubled parent may have to his child. 

In the preceding paper, Dr. Welsch has told us 
that it is no simple matter to decide when parents 
cease to be an asset to their child, when a child had 
better be cared for away from home. This is not so 
much because we do not know what a child must 
expect from his parents, -but rather because separa- 
tion has proved to be so traumatic that no substitute 
can be said to fully compensate a child for the loss 
of his home. And yet, large numbers of children have 
to live away from their families needlessly. 


Concept of Care is Changing 
Until 1935, financial need was considered the 
largest factor in determining placement. Since then 
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the federally supported A.D.C. program has appre- 
ciably reduced the instances when mothers must give 
up their children and go to work. There has been 
public recognition of the fact that parents who need 
help to maintain a home may be desirable as parents. 
However, this has not entirely eradicated the older 
concept that such parents are bad for their children. 
For years, caseworkers have operated on the assump- 
tion that a child’s need for family life is well provided 
in a foster home. The child was considered particu- 
larly fortunate when his foster parents were loving 
and devoted. Social agencies even took measures to 
exclude parents entirely, or treated them in a manner 
which discouraged all but the most persistent from 
making efforts to retain a place in the life of their 
children. Caseworkers took particular pride in having 
children spend their entire childhood in a foster 
family and making the foster home the children’s 
home base even after they reached maturity. 

With time evidence was accumulated by casework- 
ers and psychiatrists proving that an infant needed 
the consistent care of the mother in order to develop 
his capacity to form relationships, so essential for the 
give-and-take of life. But only in recent years, and as 






























































































































































































































































































































































yet not universally have we come to know how dis- 
turbing it may be for some children to be separated 
from their own parents, to live in a boarding home, 
even one deeply devoted. Caseworkers found it hard 
to explain, why children who had spent long years in 
foster homes where they seemed happy, sought out 
their own parents and in- 
vested all their energy and affection in establishing 


even neglectful ones 


and maintaining a home with them. It took a great 
deal of repeated experience before the conviction 
began to grow that in our society separation is a 
damaging experience however much it may seem to 
be in the immediate as well as the ultimate best inter- 
ests of the child. The limitations of foster care inhere 
not so much in what the foster family has to offer 
children as in the unique relationship of the child to 
his own parent. 


Child Naturally Feels Attachment to Own Parents 

At home a child feels he belongs. Living with 
strangers often makes him feel different from “‘nor- 
mal” children and ashamed of this difference. Up- 
rooted, torn in his loyalty, he becomes confused in his 
feelings toward himself and toward his parents. As 
the child sees it, his parents do not love him, or else 
would they not, in their omnipotence, arrange to 
have him in their home? It must be because he is bad. 
Badness makes him unworthy; he loses confidence in 
his ability to win love. So he comes to the foster 
home, often trusting neither himself nor the foster 
parents. 

This is what Dr. John Bowlby* found in a study of 
problems of child care in many countries. In discuss- 
ing the problem of separation, he commented that: 

“Children are not slates from which the past can be rubbed by 
an eraser, but human beings who carry their previous experiences 
with them and whose behavior in the present is profoundly affected 
by what has gone before. It confirms the deep emotional signifi- 
cance of the child’s tie with his parents which, though it can be 
distorted, is not to be expunged by mere physical separation.” 

In a word, physical separation does not necessarily 
bring emotional separation. Children may remain at- 
tached to parents who never even come to see them. 

The need to belong is so powerful that even chil- 
dren who were removed from neglectful parents have 
been found to remain deeply identified with them. 
They tend to imitate the behavior of their parents 
as though to demonstrate their loyalty by resisting 
the advantages offered by the agency and the foster 
parents. Dr. Bowlby analyses this phenomenon as 
follows: 

“Tt must never be forgotten that even the bad parent that 
neglects her child is nonetheless providing much for him. Except in 
the worst cases she is giving him food and shelter, comforting him 

*John Bowlby, M.D., “Maternal Care and Mental Health,” 
World Health Organization, Geneva, Switzerland, 1951. 
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with the continuity of human care on which his sense of security 
rests. He may be ill-fed, ill-sheltered, he may be very dirty and 
suffering from disease, he may be ill-treated, but unless his par- 
ents have wholly rejected him, he is secure in the knowledge that 
there is someone to whom he is of value and who will strive, even 
though inadequately, to provide for him until such time as he can 
go fend for himself.” 


Dr. Bowlby suggests that it is against this back- 
ground that we must understand why children may 
thrive better in what would be called “bad homes” 
than in “good institutions,” and why children seem 
so unreasonably attached to their “bad” parents. He 
notes that: 

“When foster parents have other interests, and duties call upon 
them the foster child of necessity must take second place, while 
with his own parents, there is some sense of absolute obligation to 
the child which all but the worst parents possess.” 


That is undoubtedly why Dr. Welsch was so im- 
pressed by the efforts of the visiting nurse to support 
the parents in their struggle to maintain the home. 
Out of her experience as a psychiatrist she has come 
to know that “‘own families have irreplaceable sig- 
nificance for the child even though there may be well- 
established pathology.” 


Goals and Need Decide Type of Care 


She was unable, therefore, to approach the problem 
of whether “to place or not to place,” with precon- 
ceived ideas as to the conditions which would warrant 
removal, but rather with the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the home and the parents can be made 
suitable for the child. Whatever the reason for the 
request or referral for placement—be it sickness, 
neglect, desertion, parental inefficiency, death of the 
parent, or the child’s conduct inside or outside the 
home—the plan of treatment must be based upon a 
study of the assets of the home including the mani- 
fest as well as the potential capacities of the parents 
and their readiness and ability to use help. 

The question is not, therefore, whether to place or 
not to place but when to place, whom to place, under 
what conditions, toward what end. The parents’ 
wishes must be given serious consideration. Preserv- 
ing the home may not only spare children the unhap- 
piness of removal from those they love and from 
familiar surroundings, but may strengthen the par- 
ents’ confidence in their capacity for parenthood. As 
in the case cited by Dr. Welsch, the children gave 
their parents comfort and courage to go on. The 
knowledge that her home was being held intact, that 
her husband and children were awaiting her recovery 
or rehabilitation, has often been the much-needed 
incentive for the mother to strive to get well, to take 
back her place as homemaker. And the father whose 
children can remain at home and with his help be 
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well cared for even though the mother is ill has his 
morale lifted. Thus the breakdown of the family is 
prevented. 

However, such planning is feasible only when 
predicated upon the knowledge that the various 
services are available to parents who need help to 
provide suitable home life. One community for ex- 
ample reported that through the use of homemakers, 
300 children were, in the course of one year, spared 
the pain of temporary removal from home. Offered as 
a casework service, homemaker service may be used 
to sustain a home even over a period of several years 
until the mother can return to take her place. Dollar- 
wise, this service has been found less costly than care 
away from home. 

With day care facilities both in group and in family 
homes, many parents not only provide adequate care 
at home, but grow in stature as parents. Sometimes a 
child guidance clinic, sometimes family counseling is 
needed to bring back harmonious living where the 
relationships were becoming strained beyond the 
breaking point. And no community can do without a 
casework service which protects children from neg- 
lect, but which recognizes that with help even seri- 
ously neglectful parents may be restored to adequate 
parenthood. 


Positive Values of Foster Home Care 


When properly used the foster home program 
deserves all the esteem it has won. The situation in 
New York City for example offers only one of a 
number of similar unhappy illustrations where the 
community’s failure to provide sufficient good foster 
home care has had serious consequences for many 
children. The devotion and self-sacrifice of foster 
parents have made foster home care a haven where 
many a child has been restored to physical and emo- 
tional health. The foster parent’s kindness and hos- 
pitableness to the child’s own parents, have fre- 
quently been significant factors in bolstering the 
parent’s confidence in himself as a person as well as 
a parent—an enormously important force in the re- 
establishment of a parental home. 

No form of treatment is 100 per cent effective. 
Foster family care for an extended period, with little 
prospect of the re-establishment of the own-home or 
permanent care by adoption must be the lot of some 
children—for some with physical or emotional dis- 
abilities, some older children, some whose parents are 
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sick or otherwise disabled—foster family care re- 








mains the only feasible plan. 

The most serious criticism of the foster home pro- 
gram has been that too many children have spent too 
much of their childhood, separated from parents who 
might well have given them a home. Many institu- 
tions planning a change in program have located 
parents ready and able to re-establish a home. Chil- 
dren have been admitted to foster care for a tempo- 
rary period only to drift into unplanned long-time 
care. Such conditions can and must be eradicated. 
Foster home care must not be viewed as an end in 
itself, as a means for rearing children. Rather it is an 
important service for treating certain situations in 
the hope that this treatment will make it possible for 
children to find themselves in a home where they can 
feel that they belong. It must, therefore, offer case- 
work help to parents and children toward the end 
that no child shall be deprived of his own home any 
longer than is absolutely in his best interests. 

The foster home program as a social service cannot 
be assessed in isolation, for the demands on an agency 
are to a large extent determined by the quality of the 
other social services in the community. No agency 
can carry full responsibility for using its services 
effectively except where the community provides 
the services essential for healthy happy childhood, 
such as health education, housing, work opportuni- 
ties for parents with adequate pay, as well as those 
services which compensate for inadequacies in the 
parental home. These latter services include day care, 
homemaker, casework to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween the parents and children. In addition these 
services must be offered by agencies clear about their 
responsibility so that all may know to whom a person 
may turn for help. Where foster family agencies find 
themselves members of such a community of services, 
they can feel free to take an active part in recognizing 
that foster family care has its limitations without in 
any way belittling its proven values. Under such 
conditions children will be more likely to derive the 
full benefits from foster family care. 


League Staff Change 


It is with deep regret that we announce the resigna- 
tion of Dorothy H. Beers who has with great skill 
served the League for five years as Day Care Con- 
sultant and for the past three years as Conference 
Secretary, also. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Interpreting Child Welfare 


We are today in the early stages of a major historic 
re-examination of the policy, practice and philosophy 
of American government. Placed in full motion by 
the present administration, its beginnings have been 
seen in many states and local communities: local 
“Hoover Commissions,” citizens’ committees and 
other civic groups have stimulated interest that can 
be healthy and constructive in a survey of changes 
that have occurred in the past 20 years. As in any 
survey, however, all the facts must be reviewed. The 
boards and staffs of child welfare agencies carry a 
major responsibility for seeing to it that the facts 
concerning child welfare legislation are presented 
fully and impartially. 

The time for this job of public education is now— 
not at the too-late-time when conclusions and recom- 
mendations are being submitted. 

There is plentiful evidence in the recent past that 
much of the attack on such important social welfare 
measures as the Aid-to-Dependent Children program 
has its roots in soil barren of a basic component 
understanding of why the program was created in the 
first place. 

The American public in 1935 had sufficient con- 
viction about the importance to a child of maintain- 
ing his home when it was endangered by death, 
divorce, desertion or illness to assure that A.D.C. was 
created. A.D.C’s purpose was simple: namely, to in- 
sure that no child would be deprived of parental care 
because of the economic circumstances of his parents. 
This legislation affirmed a basic fact in human de- 
velopment: there is no adequate substitute for the 
nurture of a child by his own family. 

The legislation said in effect to a widowed mother, 
“You are so essential to your child’s normal develop- 
ment that the people wish to guarantee your child 
your care and protection. Therefore a monthly grant 
will be given for your child that will enable you to 
continue to maintain a home for him.” Significantly, 
this was not a grant to a dependent mother, but a 
grant through the mother to a dependent child. Only 
recently has an additional sum been allocated for the 
parent or relative who cares for the child. 

Since the passage of this act, many research 
studies have stressed the importance of maternal care 
for the young child. Child welfare agencies have 
gained a fuller understanding of the hazards and 
difficulties of providing substitute parental care. This 
added research and experience should have bolstered 
the public’s conviction of the wisdom of their legisla- 
tion in 1935. Instead, there is little doubt that public 
understanding of A.D.C. has diminished. 

One of the reasons for this is the simple but com- 
plex one—public interpretation and education. 
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All of us are partly responsible for this lack of 
public understanding. To the degree that misinfor- 
mation or ignorance exists our job has not been done, 
By we I mean all child care agencies, private and 
public, sectarian and nonsectarian, their boards and 
staff members, and the Child Welfare League of 
America. 

If we are to meet our responsibilities at this im- 
portant time of re-examination, we must take the 
broadest view of their definition. “Child Welfare 
Agency” should stand for interest in all children, not 
just those in our caseload, our institution, our cate- 
gory of assistance. Citizens interested in child welfare 
agencies constitute the strongest group informed of 
the needs of children. As our nation weighs the sev- 
eral interests of defense and the civilian economy, of 
state and federal governments, of “individual initia- 
tive” and social security, we must be the spokesmen 
for children. We must make certain the new legisla- 
tion and the old are tested against one measure, the 
welfare of the individual child—whether he is in his 
own home or a foster home, in the family of high as 
well as low income, the child in Maine as well as in 
Mississippi. 

To succeed it is necessary to guard against a nega- 
tive or defensive attitude. We must be the severest 
critics of the shortcomings of the social welfare laws 
and their administration, at the same time that we 
seek stronger and more effective legislation. The So- 
cial Security Law and the administration of A.D.C. 
have had their weaknesses. Children do fall between 
the sometimes narrowly-defined functions of private 
agencies. 

Tremendous advances have been made in child 
welfare during the past two decades. But there is a 
long way to go. By searching for the better way, by 
constantly seeking scientific validation for that which 
we advocate and by never assuming that the job of 
interpreting to the public is finished, we can gain our 
goals. 


Joseru H. Reip 


Community Planning for Child Welfare 


THe problem of furthering the well being of the 
children of our country has many facets. During the 
years, therefore, the focus of immediate concern has 
shifted, periodically from making sure the children 
get shelter and the right type of care, to under- 
standing the needs of children, to recognizing the 
important place that the family plays in the growth 
and development of children, and to recognizing how 
emotional factors influence the behavior of parents as 
well as their children. We have also become aware of 
how social services are a concern of the entire com- 
munity, therefore, the public must know both about 
the problems, the difficulties in solving them, the 
measures that have now been developed, and the 
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understanding and skill that it takes to carry them 
out. Today we recognize how important community 
planning is to meet the needs of children and youth, 
and that planning must include the public as well as 
the voluntary agencies and organized citizen groups 
concerned with what is happening to children. 

The League, a national federation of both tax- 
supported and voluntary agencies serving children, 
has long been fostering cooperation between public 
and private agencies. In 1950 a committee appointed 
by the League studied the subject and issued “A 
Statement of Principles and Policies on Public Child 
Welfare” which in part deals with the relationship 
between public and voluntary agencies. Many of 
these principles have been included also in the state- 
ment on “Essentials of Public Welfare” issued re- 
cently by a committee of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. The Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare has 
stressed that such planning is essential to the sound 
development of child welfare programs in any com- 
munity. Although we can point to developments in 
this connection, we in the League are concerned that 
in some areas they have been altogether too slight. 

Some private agencies have expressed alarm at the 
increase in public social services over the past fifteen 
years, but as public and private agencies center their 
concern on the unmet needs of children, and the im- 
mense areas where little if any service is available, 
they cannot but see that there is much more to be 
done than either has been able to do alone or to- 
gether. Rather than a concern lest one agency take 
over the work of another, the problem becomes one of 
evaluating the extent to which existing services and 
facilities are truly meeting the needs of children, and 
who is able and willing to take on the responsibility 
for expanding, or for changing services where this is 
indicated. Public agencies which represent the people 
of a state carry a particular responsibility for taking 
the initiative in such planning, and the private agen- 
cies, which cannot escape the challenge in a field of 
service for children, always must be alert to current 
needs and changing means for meeting these needs as 
new knowledge, new understanding, and greater 
skills are realized. 

Neither public welfare officials nor professional 
social workers, however skilled they may be, can 
develop and carry on effectively a service program for 
people unless that program reflects the will of the 
people. We can count it a gain in this country that the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in which thousands of citizens as well as 
professional people participated gave impetus to 
state and community planning in many states; for 
example, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, lowa, to mention 
only a few. 

Experience has shown that public agencies which 
have enlisted the support and utilized the experience 
of private agencies and representatives of the general 
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public in developing these services, have achieved the 
best accepted and most effectively utilized child wel- 
fare programs, and have had that support in time of 
stress to help hold the gains which were made in be- 
half of children. Such joint planning results in greater 
mutual trust and respect. It has been our observation 
that as private agencies, members of their boards, 
and others serving on advisory committees to the 
public agencies, get the facts and agree on the goals 
of a statewide or community child welfare program, 
they can identify themselves with the goals of a 
public child welfare unit and work together in a 
positive dynamic way for the welfare of children. One 
good example of this is the way private agencies and 
citizens worked closely together with the public de- 
partment in the state of Washington in achieving 
needed legislation for children. Only recently in 
Michigan representative groups met in a significant 
statewide meeting to discuss studies of various as- 
pects of the child welfare program and to agree on 
definite goals and next steps toward implementing 
changes and expansion of service. One of the most 
common methods which state child welfare divisions 
use in enlisting the participation of voluntary agen- 
cies for the improvement of services to children has 
been in the development of standards for licensing 
these agencies. This has been accomplished fre- 
quently ‘through one or more committees represent- 
ing staff and boards of the voluntary agencies and 
other related departments of government. Such activ- 
ity is important and wholesome and has its best 
effect when these agencies not only help decide what 
standards of service and facilities for children are 
essential but re-evaluate these standards and criteria 
from time to time, giving consideration to the chang- 
ing needs. Joint community planning facilitates pub- 
lic and private agency cooperation also through clari- 
fication of the responsibility of each so that instead 
of clients being shifted from one agency to another 
because of lack of understanding of function and 
policy, it becomes clear which agency has which 
service to offer clients. It is recognized that voluntary 
agencies are free to develop any service they wish. 
There is no master pattern of division of responsibil- 
ity between public and private agencies acclaimed for 
the country. This necessarily must be worked out 
state by state, community by community, and the 
pattern will depend upon the total services and 
facilities available. 

When the public agency accepts responsibility for 
the care of a child who needs the kind of service 
provided by the private agency, it is now common 
practice in many places to arrive at, through joint 
action and agreement, methods of referrals, payment 
of care, methods by w hich the public agency is to 
carry its responsibility in the best interest of the 
children, and methods for reporting when joint re- 
sponsibility is the plan. Both public and private agen- 
cies, as they gain understanding of how to encourage 
the wholesome growth and development of children, 
can then through joint action find the kinds of care and 
service geared more nearly to the needs of children. 


BERNICE FE. ScRoGGIE 
Public Child Welfare Consultant, 
Child Welfare League 
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BOARD MEMBER PAGE 


Child Welfare in Korea 


lr was a clear morning in March with just a hint of 
early spring when we boarded our plane in Tokyo and 
headed for Seoul, Korea. 

We were a team of six being sent to Korea under 
the auspices of the recently-established American- 
Korean Foundation. Howard A. Rusk, M.D., direc- 
tor—Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion of the N.Y.U.—Bellevue Medical Center, and 
Associate Editor of The New York Times, was the 
head of the mission; the others were Eugene J. 
Taylor, Dr. Rusk’s assistant; Palmer Bevis, execu- 
tive secretary of the Foundation; Mrs. Howard A. 
Rusk, former social worker; Mrs. Bernard Gimbel, 
member of the board of the Foundation, and I. 


Mercy Was Our Mission 


Our mandate was to help the Koreans develop a 
program of medical rehabilitation for civilians and 
veterans as a practical demonstration of the interest 
and concern of the American people. We were re- 
quested to view the child welfare situation as well 
and, if time allowed, to obtain competent opinions on 
some of the major educational needs. 

Uppermost in the minds of the board of the Foun- 
dation, was the need for an increasingly better under- 
standing between our people and the Koreans. The 
founders were convinced that understanding and 
friendship cannot be acquired in a vacuum, and that 
the road to a closer relation between peoples who are 
fighting for a common cause lies more in deeds than 
in words. The board holds, moreover, that the valid- 
ity of this theory has already been established in 
Korea through the generous contributions of our own 
G.I.’s and the devoted work of church groups and 
other voluntary agencies. 

I looked out of the large square window at my 
right. We were well out over the sea. Clouds and mist 
formed a solid curtain between us and Fuji and there 
would be little of interest to engage us until our plane 
was well over Korea, so I could go back to my 
reverie and further preparation for what might lie 
ahead. 

I asked myself again, as I had many times before, 
what could be done for children in a country de- 
vastated and poverty stricken even before the war, 
where the economic structure is shaky and where the 
problems of mere survival are uppermost. I was to 
learn very shortly how accurately James Michener, 
the author of “Tales of the South Pacific,” spoke 
when he said, ““We are ignorant of Asia; we know 
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almost nothing of its lands, of its peoples, of its 
religions, of its national histories.” I was to learn that 


most of us in the West have no conception of the 
patience and tireless courage of the Korean people— 
qualities to be reckoned with by both their allies and 
their enemies for different but equally compelling 
reasons. 

As we caught a first glimpse of that country’s 
mountainous terrain between rifts in the clouds, I re- 
read a paragraph of “Korea, Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow”: 


“The issues in Korea are basic in their simplicity: Shall a people 
be allowed to work out their own destiny in freedom, under a 
government of their own choice, open to United Nations observa. 
tion and guidance, or shall the Communist Empire be allowed to 
conquer such a people and force it to accept totalitarian police rule 
behind another iron curtain? Jf aggression is to be stopped any. 
where, it must be stopped everywhere. Thus the U.N. decided when it 
gave its support to defend the Republic of Korea against the 
Communist attack.” 


Our plane was circling to land. Beyond the moun. 
tain at the right, boys from Maine and Minnesota, 
and from Texas and Ohio were fighting to hold back 
that aggression. Our plane came to a halt. A Korean 
Army band, officials of the R.O.K. government, 
representatives of our own forces and the U.N. com. 
mand were moving out to greet us. I glanced back at 
the mountain again but it no longer seemed as strange 
or foreign. There was something about it, and indeed 
the whole setting that was suddenly reminiscent of 
home and of things and people I knew and valued; 
Americans and Koreans fighting together—“‘If ag- 
gression is to be stopped anywhere, it must be stopped 
everywhere.” For the first time I understood what 
that meant. 


The Facts are Depressing 


From Seoul to Pusan, most of the children we saw 
were responsive and eager to see us but possessed a 
quiet patience and a stoical quality beyond their 
years. Those who were able to do so ran and shouted 
and played their games like other children. But over- 
shadowing everything and hanging above their heads 
like a sword of Damocles were undeniable facts like 
these: 


Out of two million children under 18 years in South Korea, 
100,000 are orphans. 

The infant death rate is at least 100 deaths per 1,000 live births 
in North Korea, and 75 per 1,000 in the South; (the average figure 
for the U. S. is 32 deaths per 1,000 live births). 

Large numbers of children are disabled or handicapped by acci- 
dent, exposure, and chronic disease; and the same major public 
health problems that beset the adult population affect children to 
the same or a greater degree (i.e., tuberculosis, leprosy, and 
parasites). 
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Over 10,000 children between the ages of 10 and 16 are wander- 
ing the streets without home base or supervision. Some of those 
unaccounted for are in hospitals and with relatives. However, 
many died during the winters from lack of food and shelter, 
although not so many as a year ago. One of the enlisted men who 
drove for us in Seoul reported that a year ago almost every winter 
morning saw the frozen body of at least one child on the streets. 

Of the 100,000 orphans, approximately 40,000 are housed in 350 
“orphanages” located in the cities and provinces. It is doubtful if 
50 of the orphanages or more than 500 of the children are receiving 
the kind of care that would pass muster under the lowest standard 
tolerated here. Approximately 17,000 children are being cared for 
in private homes, an encouraging fact in the face of such wide- 
spread destruction of towns and cities. The Korean government 
recognizes the great inadequacy of its present child welfare pro- 
gram and places the problem of homeless children and war widows 
at the top of its priority list of urgent needs. 

There are 150,000 war widows in South Korea, most of them 
dependent; as few women marry a second time. The problems of 
the training and employment of these women, and the support of 
themselves and their children are serious. 


Homes for war widows, which, in a few instances, 
shelter their children as well, have been established in 
a few areas. Seven more such homes will soon be set 
up by the Korean Ministry of Social Affairs. Some of 
these homes are offering modest programs of voca- 
tional training including weaving, embroidery and 
other handicrafts. 

Korea made great strides in education in the 
decade preceding the war, but the last three years 
have had a devastating effect. Textbooks are virtu- 
ally non-existent, teachers are in short supply, and 
scores of school buildings have been taken over for 
hospitals or military headquarters making it neces- 
sary to carry on the public school program in bar- 
racks and shacks in a number of cities. 

Makeshift school buildings, frequently no more 
than shelters, have been put up where the regular 
facilities are being used by the military. The U.N. 
program which is just getting under way, may pro- 
vide for the restoration of some school buildings. 
This should be considered of basic importance on the 
agenda of the United Nations Reconstruction Agency. 
The Korean people are hungry for education. 


Aid is Urgent 


The real story out of Korea, however, lies in the 
people themselves and in what is now being done in 
spite of the obstacles. The Korean government, the 
United Nations agencies, and voluntary groups in- 
cluding the church organizations, have established 
orphanages which, though largely inadequate, pro- 
vide shelter, some clothing, reasonable supervision, 
and an opportunity for the children in them to be fed 
and obtain some care if they are ill. A basic rice 
ration, medical care, and whatever public health pro- 
tection is possible are provided through the official 
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channels of the R.O.K. government, U. N. agencies, 
and the generous contributions of enlisted men and 
officers. 

Such voluntary agencies as the Salvation Army, 
and CARE, the Y.M.C.A., and the programs under 
the Protestant and Catholic church groups, are mak- 
ing a solid contribution to the mothers and children 
of Korea. Their activities include the maintenance of 
hospitals, nurseries, orphanages, homes for widows, 
day care centers, clinics and dispensaries. The Korean 
children’s struggle for survival during the last few 
years was largely dependent upon the skillful and 
devoted work of these agencies and the substantial 
contributions of our own G.I.’s. The most conserva- 
tive estimates of the G.I. contributions clearly indi- 
cate that in cash gifts they have far outstripped us 
here at home since the start of the war. 






First Steps 


Here are some of the steps that should be taken at 
once to relieve immediate pressures and insure some 
of the first steps in a long-range program for children: 


1. At least one adequate facility for children should be estab- 
lished in each province as a receiving center where homeless chil- 
dren could be placed for “processing,” including a medical check- 
up, and nutritional build-up and where a decision could be made 
as to whether they should be placed in an orphanage for long-term 
care, whether their immediate families or relatives can be found, 
or whether they could be placed in a private home. The Koreans 
have strong family ties and the structure of their society rests on a 
family base. This fact should be fully exploited in child welfare 
planning. The fact that 17,000 children are in “foster homes” 
would seem to indicate that this resource can be employed further 
if sufficient personnel can be found to aid in finding homes and 
providing some modicum of supervisic... 

It is hoped that UNKRA (United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency) will assist in the construction of inexpensive barrack- 
type buildings for use as receiving centers. A half million dollars in 
U. S. money would go a long way toward covering the cost of the 
entire number needed. 

The construction of permanent buildings for large institutions 
for children should be avoided until a further study can be made 
of the total child care problem. Many countries, including our own, 
have made the mistake of building large permanent institutions to 
meet emergency needs only to find expensive and unoccupied 
facilities on their hands in later years. 

2. A “tracing service” to aid in bringing lost children and their 
families together should be set up at central points, with a close 
tie-up to the orphanages and to the provincial receiving homes if 
and when they are established. This would make it possible for war 
widows and their children to be reunited or at least to live in close 
proximity in many cases. 

3. Through private contributions and the allocation of addi- 
tional United Nations funds, a concentrated effort should be made 
to substantially improve the food, medical care, personnel, and 
physical facilities of those orphanages which have the best poten- 
tial for adequate development. With a few qualified people in 
addition to its present small staff, the Ministry of Social Affairs 
could conduct a check-up of the orphanages now in existence and 
select those which are reasonably good for immediate and extensive 
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improvement. The others should be closed or at least their con- 
tinuance discouraged, and their children moved into the institu- 
tions which are worth retaining. 

A generous contribution has just been made by a small founda- 
tion in this country to provide for the support of three Korean 
child welfare workers to assist the Ministry of Social Affairs for a 
year in carrying out such a project, in cooperation with the U.N. 
Civil Affairs Agency and the voluntary agencies. In addition to an 
evaluation of existing orphanages, a personnel training program 
will be started and the first steps will be taken toward the organ- 
ization of a long-range program of child care. 

4. Voluntary contributions are presently being sought by the 
American-Korean Foundation and other groups to sustain the 
orphanages at a higher level and provide additional food, clothing, 
and needed personnel. It is estimated that ten cents a day per 
child will purchase the supplementary food required in addition to 
the basic rice ration of 3 hops a day (approximately 1,000 calories) 
supplied from governmental sources. If an additional ten cents a 
day is added for other essentials and approximately 100-150 chil- 
dren per orphanage taken as an average, the sum of $5,000 to 
$10,000 per orphanage a year would obviously provide substantial 
assistance. 

5. There are large numbers of handicapped children—no one 
knows how many. They include the war injured, the orthopedically 
handicapped, the blind and the deaf and those who have suffered 
permanent injuries as a result of exposure. All of these problems 
are related, of course, to the over-all problems of child welfare, 
medical care, and public health. Immediate help is needed for 
children’s hospitals and the homes for the blind and other disabled 
children. As Korea begins to move forward in rehabilitation work 
for veterans and civilians, children will doubtless be made an 
integral part of these programs. 

6. A variety of home industries are urgently needed for the 
benefit of war widows and training or retraining in activities lead- 
ing to employment. Korean colleges have this in mind in training 
community leaders and vocational experts who can be of great 
help in this aspect of rehabilitation. 

7. The orphanages are in serious need of trained personnel. We 
can be of great help in this country in supporting selected leaders 
from the U. S. to work through KAVA (Korean Association of 
Voluntary Agencies) and in cooperation with the U.N. agencies in 
organizing and conducting training courses for personnel within 
the orphanages and at other central points. 


Hope is a Vital Weapon 


We found a good many bright spots in our visits to 
nearly fifty institutions, hospitals, clinics, and mili- 
tary installations in eight tightly packed days. There 
was the orphanage in Seoul where the boys had been 
picked up on the streets and given good training as 
well as understanding and kindness. They performed 
for us in natty scout uniforms looking trim and well- 
disciplined. There was Happy Mountain Orphanage 
in Pusan where the boys and girls were learning the 
rudiments of simple trades. It was here that the 
superintendent showed us a desk in a bare little 
office. It was, he told us proudly, the desk at which 
the founder of Happy Mountain, an American major, 
had worked late every night for months when the 
program was started. ‘No one has touched this since 
he left,” the superintendent said, “and no one will, 
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until he returns.” There were the magnificent doctors 
and nurses, our own, those from other United Nations 
countries, and the Koreans, and there were the chil- 
dren themselves who were bright and responsive, 
where they had decent rations and surroundings. 

A conclusive answer to the question as to whether 
anything constructive can be done for Korea’s chil- 
dren was given to us by one of our own military 
leaders in Japan. “If there is any hope for the world,” 
he said, “there has to be hope for Korea.” That 
made sense but it gave me no great emotional jolt; 
the jolt came with the revelation that the Korean 
people themselves, far from abandoning hope, have a 
never ending supply of it, and that, while some of us 
who are safe in the United States of America have 
long since given up hope, the Koreans themselves 
stubbornly refuse to surrender. In the face of this I 
could do no other than to join hands wholeheartedly 
with our allies from Seoul to Pusan in the belief and 
the conviction that the cause of freedom will not die 
in the north hills and that its fruits can be made 
manifest among the people in the south. 

No other opportunity looms greater or is more 
significant for the present and the long future than 
that of wise and generous aid, immediate and long 
range, for the children and youth of Korea. They are 
as essential to the maintenance and extension of the 
free world as our own young people. They are demon- 
strating daily, moreover, that no sacrifice on their 
part is too great if it will help to secure their future 
as well as our own. 


Leonarp W. Mayo 
Vice-President, Child Welfare League of America 


READER'S FORUM 


Dear Editor: 


Recently we have been reviewing agency policy in 
the medical care of children during the supervisory 
period of adoptive placement. Specifically, we have 
questioned our practices to determine what responsi- 
bility should be carried by the agency and what 
should be carried by the adoptive parents. We have 
noted that occasionally questions arise as to whether 
the adoptive parents or the agency should assume the 
costs of medical care when an unexpected illness or 
operation arises. 

We would like to develop a statement of policy in 
this area and wonder what practices are followed by 
other agencies throughout the country. If you can 
suggest literature on the subject, or call to our atten- 
tion any principles which you believe should be in- 
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cluded in such a statement, we will greatly appre- 
ciate it. 
Caro.ine T. Mupp 


Adoption Supervisor, Division of Rural 
Child Welfare, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Epiror’s Nore: 


I am sorry that we have no written statement on 
the division of responsibility between adoptive par- 
ents and the agency for medical care of children 
before legal adoption. 

We do know that by and large from the day they 
receive the child, the parents assume full responsi- 
bility for his care including medical fees. However, in 
instances where some serious condition requiring 
prolonged and expensive medical care occurs and 
the adoptive parents’ financial position would not 
warrant their assuming that much responsibility, 
agencies have arranged to meet in full or share the 
cost of such medical care. 

We are referring here to the parents who have 
frankly and definitely accepted a child with the inten- 
tion of adoption regardless of his physical condition. 

Some placements are made on a more tentative 
basis. In such a case the agency may carry a larger 
degree of responsibility including payment for medi- 
cal care and even for board. 

(Further discussion of this subject is earnestly 
invited.) 

) 


MARY E. BORETZ AWARDS PRESENTED 


THe judges of the Mary E. Boretz Award were par- 
ticularly gratified to be able to make three awards 
this year. By coincidence each of the manuscripts 
concerned some aspect of institutional service—in 
one the focus was on adoption; in another, casework 
with parents; and in the third the use of music in 
helping troubled children in an institution. 

The first award of $250 went to Mrs. Neville B. 
Weeks, presently with the Foster Home Department, 
New York Children’s Aid Society, for her manu- 
script “An Experiment in Inter-agency Adoption 
Work With School-age Children.” This report is 
based on Mrs. Weeks’ experience as Placement Con- 
sultant in a three-year experiment in the adoptive 
placement of school-age children from institutions in 
North Carolina. The project was made possible by a 
grant from the Duke Foundation to the Children’s 
Aid Society of North Carolina. Several orphanages 
and a number of county public welfare departments 
in the state also participated. 

The significance of this program is by far greater 
than the specific results which in themselves cannot 
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be over-estimated. Twenty children were placed for 
adoption, 17 others were placed with their own rela- 
tives, 26 were under consideration at the end of the 
first 16 months of this activity. Of widespread signifi- 
cance is the fact that institutions themselves began 
to see adoption as an alternative for some of the chil- 
dren who have no homes of their own. A further re- 
sult is the plan by some of the institutions to make 
more thorough study of the child whom they are 
asked to take in order to determine what services 
might best meet the needs of each child. This paper 
will be published in pamphlet form early in the fall. 

The second award of $150 went to Marie L. Laufer, 
Supervisor of Casework, Girls’ Club, Brooklyn He- 
brew Orphan Asylum, New York, for her manuscript, 
“Casework with Parents, Our Obligation to their 
Children in Placement.” This article discusses how a 
girls’ club set up for girls between 16 and 21 years of 
age, unable to live with their parents or in a foster 
home because of emotional difficulties, were helped to 
overcome some of the problems they had in normal 
day-to-day living through enabling their parents to 
play their vital role, in the girls’ lives. 

There is an appealing description of how the case- 
worker helped the parents, many of whom gave their 
children presents, supported them financially, yet 
psychologically remained in hiding. Knowing that 
adolescents need a parent whom they can respect, the 
significance of this casework service is its two-fold 
effect: not only the help to the children but also the 
help to the parents in gaining a new sense of respect 
for and confidence in themselves as they learned to 
carry their part in assisting their children in the dif- 
ficult process of developing independence. This paper 
will appear in the October issue of Child Welfare. 

Miss Doris Robison, Special Worker in Music, 
Lake Bluff Orphanage, Lake Bluff, Illinois was the 
recipient of the Honorable Mention. Her manuscript, 
“The Response of Institutional Children to a Play 
Music Program” discusses the use of music as an 
instrument for helping children develop trust and 
belief in themselves and others. Encouraging the 
children to choose their own music activity, to under- 
stand their pace in learning to participate, inviting 
the expression of slowly emerging interest—these 
were some of the methods used with each individual 
child until, as Miss Robison related, “Tense faces 
relaxed, dull eyes brightened and jittery children 
achieved a measure of tranquility.” This made it 
possible for the children to reach out toward self- 
expression in other activities—a process so essential 
for their healthy development. 

The awards were presented by Mr. Marshall Field, 
President of the Child Welfare League at the League’s 
Annual Dinner Meeting, June 4, in Cleveland. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


THe International Social Service acts as liaison be- 
tween European agencies and the supervising social 
agencies in the U. S. in those cases of children brought 
to this country under the auspices of the Displaced 
Persons Commission and in which there was need for 
further service. 

ISS is not a child-placing agency but has long and 
wide experience in consulting and participating with 
child welfare agencies in both Europe and the U. S. 
in respect to plans to transplant a child from one 
nation to another whether for foster care or adoption 
apart from any of the special programs such as those 
conducted under the International Refugee Organi- 
zation or Displaced Persons Act. Its function is to 
help the responsible agencies in both countries to 
secure all the information needed so that the relative 
merits of the plan can be weighed as soundly as pos- 
sible, the risks understood as well as the technical im- 
plications. Through its cumulative experience the 
ISS has gained considerable knowledge of the differ- 
ences in law or procedures on adoption and is in a 
position to share this information in any case in 
which it is playing a participating role. This role of 
the ISS in its children’s cases (as well as in many 
other types of situations requiring inter-country case- 
work) may, of course, be well known to many of the 
state welfare agencies. 

The International Social Service stands ready to 
assist the supervising agencies in this country in the 
cases in which documents are needed to complete the 
adoption, and to confer through correspondence with 
the agencies or persons concerned abroad who may be 
guardians until adoption in this country releases them 
from their responsibility. As might be expected, a 
variety of problems have arisen which are not con- 
fined to the need of documents but which require the 
continuing cooperation of children’s agencies both 
here and in the foreign countries and in these situa- 
tions, too, the ISS will be glad to cooperate. 

If ISS service is desired, full identifying data in re- 
gard to the child and the agency under whose aus- 
pices he was cared for before coming to the U.S. and 
a statement as any problems which exist or have 
arisen, are necessary if ISS is to be helpful. If docu- 
ments or statements of release from parents or 
guardians are required, the ISS needs to know ex- 
actly what form will be satisfactory to meet state 
laws; whether fees in connection with such documents 
are authorized; and whether it is a requirement that 
any document must be notarized and attested to by 
the American Consulate. 

Since international adoption is a two-way process, 
the ISS is receiving requests from the child welfare 
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agencies abroad, which retain guardianship of the 
child until adoption is certified, for reports on the 
child’s adjustment to its new home and whether 
adoption has been completed. It would, therefore, be 
helpful if, when the state agency requests documents 
or other service basic to completion of the adoption, 
they would send with their request not only identify. 
ing information about the child, but also a brief re. 
port on the child’s welfare and adjustment. 

ISS has branches or representatives in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and Greece to mention only 
the countries from which children have, for the most 
part, been brought. 

All correspondence should be sent in triplicate to 
Miss Ruth Larned, Associate Director, American 
Branch, International Social Service, 425 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


BOOK NOTES 


EssentIALs IN INTERVIEWING. By Anne Ferguson Fenlason.*  Il- 
lustrative material edited by Helen R. Fish. Harper and Broth. 
ers. New York: 1952, 352 pp., price $4.00. 

“The book is intended as basic background for 
nontechnically trained workers .. .” to motivate 
such workers to know more about themselves, the 
people with whom they work, and the interviewing 
method. It demonstrates how background knowledge 
afforded by the social sciences can be put to use in 
understanding and working effectively with people. 

In the interview the two participating individuals 
differ from each other in many significant ways. Both 
the interviewer and the interviewee bring to the 
interview their own unique personality and behavior 
responses which are conditioned by the culture known 
best to each. The successful interview demands that 
the interviewer conceptually understand both his 
own and the interviewee’s personality development 
and behavior patterns. A knowledge of the part cul- 
ture plays in the development of personality and the 
effect it has upon the functioning of the individual in 
his environment will contribute to the interviewer’s 
understanding and acceptance of himself and the 
interviewee. Specific culture concepts and concepts 
of behavior drawn largely from anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology when grasped, understood, 
and skillfully applied by the interviewer enhance 
professional practice and underlie the successful 
interview. 

The discussion in the first part of Essentials in 
Interviewing is devoted to three major emphases. 


First, nine concepts of culture are stated generally, 


* Until her death in June, 1950, Professor Fenlason was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Minnesota School of Social 
Work for 25 years. 
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discussed analytically, and demonstrated specifically 
through the use of illustrative interviews taken 
from various settings. Second, ten psychologically 
interpreted ideas of behavior are discussed in terms 
of behavior concepts operative in the interview and 
directly related to the interviewer’s function. And 
third, a number of selected processes, techniques, 
procedures, attitudes, and their interaction are dis- 
cussed as components of the interview. Illustrative 
material contrasting the skillful and unskillful use 
of essential knowledge of backgrounds, personality, 
behavior, interviewing, and attitudes assist in clari- 
fying the meaning of the terms as defined by the 
author. 

Many persons whose professional practice involves 
the use of the interview will differ with the author in 
her use and definition of such terms as skill, process, 
procedure, and technique. However, Professor 
Fenlason limits the discussion of these terms and 
their application to the definitions which she presents 
and which she reinforced from many recognized 
sources. Her long years of experience both as a social 
work practitioner and educator, and the testing of 
the material included in the book by six years of 
class use at the University of Minnesota lends au- 
thority to the position she has expressed. 

The second and last part of the book is consistently 
and inductively related to the first by several in- 
teresting and well written interviews. Following 
each interview is a list of pertinent questions, the 
answers to which are left for the reader to determine. 
This approach presents a useful and challenging 
method of learning and testing the essential knowl- 
edges stated in the first part. 

Persons whose use of the interview is a major part 
of their daily practice would realize a deeper under- 
standing of the culture and behavior concepts given 
in the book through individual study and group dis- 
cussion of these interviews. Child and family welfare 
workers, school social workers, probation and parole 
oficers would profit by a study and analysis of the 
book, especially if their own knowledge of the social 
sciences is meager. Such study and discussion would 
put the worker on guard against a too hasty applica- 
tion of the concepts if he were without professional 
competence and without professional training. 

The book represents -a contribution to the litera- 
ture on interviewing and is commendable for ab- 
stracting concepts of culture and behavior in concise, 
understandable terms and for expressing throughout 
a positive focus on the dignity of human personality. 

Dororny D. Hayes, f 
Professor of Social Work, School of Social Work, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 





t On leave of absence. 
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Cuitpren Wuo Hares, by Fritz Redl and David Wineman, The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 1951. $3.50, 253 pp. 

Controis From Wiruin, by Redl and Wineman, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill. 1952. $4.50, 332 pp. 


Fritz Redl and David Wineman have made an 
important contribution to the growing literature on 
resident treatment centers for disturbed children. 
Their first volume, Children Who Hate, and their 
second, Controls from Within, are focused primarily 
around the experience the authors had at Pioneer 
House in Detroit, further enriched by their intimate 
contact with children in the Detroit Group Project. 
The authors have been highly successful in sharing 
with their readers a corner of Pioneer House, allowing 
them the feeling of having observed at first hand the 
trials and tribulations, the laughter and fun, of living 
with this group of impulse-ridden children. It is clear 
that any theoretical conclusions at which the authors 
arrive come, not from the Ivory Tower, but from the 
reality of the living situation. They have demon- 
strated real capacity to observe, to objectify, to 
record, and to classify symptomatic behavior. 

In the first volume the authors define the children 
who hate. Those of us who are weary of the recurring 
need to justify the high ratio of trained staff to the 
number of children under care take solace in hearing 
another voice raised for the need of further individ- 
ualized care for these aggressive children and for 
further differentiation of the genuine treatment home 
from the “children’s home with good treatment 
services built in.”’ In the volume Children Who Hate 
the authors define these children needing true resi- 
dent treatment as those who are “sharply marked off 
from their less disturbed contemporaries by two char- 
acteristics. They are the children who cannot meet 
the challenge of the tasks of everyday life without 
becoming a helpless bundle of drives. And among the 
variegated impulses that they cannot curb and 
master, most vivid, most starkly sketched against 
whatever social backdrop which forms a canvas of 
their life scene, are the strivings and urges we have 
come to identify under the concept of hate.” 

Another important achievement of the first volume 
is a rather detailed analysis of how the authors 
classified certain breakdowns of ego control in various 
categories. The reader feels immediately that the 
material is valid because he finds himself spotting 
children with similar patterns with whom he has 
worked. The authors set up such classifications as 
“strategy of tax evasion” and other concepts by 
which a child frees himself from guilt by spurious 
justifications of his behavior. Whether one finds these 
labels confusing or helpful probably varies consider- 
ably from reader to reader. I regret that the authors 
deviate so far from the accepted psychiatric terminol- 
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ogy, as it seems to me to distract from other vital, 
intelligent, and provocative material. 

In the second volume, Controls from Within, Redl 
and Wineman set up “ 
the treatment home.” They discuss very ably the 
various facets that must be considered in making a 
genuine treatment home, again utilizing their experi- 


ence with Pioneer House as a primary frame of 


reference. There are some very relevant suggestions 
relating to type of building facilities, daily routines, 
group programs, staffing, all contributing to milieu 
therapy. It is clear that the authors were strongly 
oriented to a groupwork viewpoint in their recom- 
mendations on structure and organizations. The au- 
thors see very little place in the residential treatment 
program for individual psychotherapy, in the usual 
sense of the word. They state that: “Interview by 
appointment is simply not valid with these children 
because certain moments in their experience in com- 
bination with certain behavioral issues which they 
more fertile for verbal handling than 
others, and no appointment pattern could possibly 
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